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EL CAPITAN—HIS HEAD THREE THOUSAND FEET ABOVE 
THE VALLEY FLOOR. 
From photograph by J. N. Le Conte. 
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CAMPING ABOVE THE YOSEMITE—A SUMMER 
OUTING WITH THE SIERRA CLUB.* 


By Harriet Monroe. 


When the State of California, in March, 1905, deeded 
back to the nation the valley wonderful which she had 
long held in trust, the Yosemite National Park absorbed 
the little State park and became a unit. Eleven hundred 
square miles of white granite mountains and green val- 
leys, of giant forests and clear lakes and rushing waters, 
are now the property of the nation, to be used as a 
pleasure-ground forever. In the heart of the Sierras the 
valley lies, so remote and the greater part of it so inac- 
cessible, that the people in general have no conception 
of the treasure they possess. 

One recent summer the California Sierra Club gave 
its members and a few of its friends the opportunity of 
exploring this wilderness. Every year these mountain- 
eers take a month in the open, far beyond the reach of 
inns and stages; and this Yosemite year it was my happy 
fortune to follow—with one hundred and forty of its 
campers, attended by packers and cooks and a long train 
of heavily loaded pack-animals—the rocky trails of the 
National domain. Park we scarcely ventured to call it, 
for the Government has not yet even made a road or 
built a lodge, and he who climbs out of and beyond the 
Valley must carry his bed and provisions with him. 

It was a fine morning late in June when my friend of 
the Club and I took the six-horse Yosemite stage from 
Merced, on the Santa Fé Railroad, for that beautiful, 


* Copyright, 1909, by Putnam’s Monthly Company. All rights reserved. 
Reprinted by courtesy of Putnam’s Magazine. 
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swift, dusty two days’ ride which has now gone the way 
of other stage-rides into the difficult but happy past. 
We felt very strange in our mountain clothes, with knee- 
high hob-nailed boots of incredible stoutness, skirts and 
bloomers to the knee, rough waists and coats, and wide- 
brimmed sombreros; very strange and most wonderfully 
free of all conventions and traditions. Our dunnage-bags 
were loaded on with us,—brown canvas rolls containing 
fifty pounds—no more—of bedding and clothes for a 
month of tramping and sleeping in the open. And thus 
emancipated we sped along through green hot meadows, 
and around and over the curving foothills; and at last, 
after noon of the second day, we took our places behind 
a new driver of Falstaffian humor and proportions, for 
the final dash into the reservation, and through the gorge 
of the Merced to the Club’s first camp in the wide eastern 
end of the Valley. 

Our road at first led through rich forests. Insensibly 
our eyes accepted the girth and stature of great trees— 
huge yellow pines with their patterned bark, and shaggy- 
coated cedars; so that we came unaware upon our first 
sequoias, those vaster giants of an elder world. So simple 
in their majesty they were, so fit and fine in their im- 
mensity, that like great men they seemed at first as other 
folk, dominating us gradually by sheer force and gran- 
deur. Slowly our eyes measured their girth and height, 
accepted the mountainous roots, the massive columns, 
rugged, straight, yet soft-coated as with thick brown 
furry velvet, against a thousand winters’ destructive 
storms. Gradually our gaze climbed each old trunk bare 
of boughs to that plume of green away up against the 
sky ; until our imaginations bowed at last to the splendor 
of this conquest of time and all the elements, to life per- 
sistent and triumphant through so many centuries, and 
still facing the future in the power and beauty of eternal 
youth. 

Only after leaving the two giants did I learn that they 
were the last on our route. In popular prejudice the 
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YOSEMITE FALLS (2600 FEET) MIRRORED IN THE MERCED 
RIVER, 
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Yosemite is the land of big trees, so the discovery that 
the only grove of sequoias in the park is ten miles west 
of the Valley involved a readjustment. We clattered out 
of the forest by and by, and on at breakneck speed toward 
the Merced gorge. Gradually the bed of the river hard- 
ened to granite and deepened to a cafion. We found 
ourselves galloping along a narrow ledge midway up 
one perpendicular cliff, while the stream below was a 
torrent foaming and leaping over the rock and shouting 
from wall to wall a splendid tune. It was as if Jove 
were making a symphony of his thunders, playing them 
in lordly music on this mighty reverberating instrument ; 
for miles while the gray gorge shadowed and deepened 
the pealing harmonies rose and fell, on a scale the most 
grandly melodious I ever heard in nature. 

Insensibly the august music faded into mere sound 
that hushed at last, the gorge widened as its granite walls 
grew into mountains, and the Merced Cafion became 
the Yosemite Valley. We paused before the Bridal Veil 
Fall, which throws long diaphanous silvery draperies 
over the stern gray cliff—wind-blown draperies of softest 
tulle in which the rainbows swing. We saw the gleam of 
Widow’s Tears which faded into vapor before they fell, 
and of the long slender Ribbon Falls that fluttered in 
the wind. We dashed through forests rich with half 
the kinds of trees that grow, and faintly fragrant with 
azaleas. We rounded El Capitan, that tall white master 
of the Valley—incredibly straight and tall—incredibly 
whiter than white, his head three thousand feet above 
the Valley floor, his gleaming granite armor inviolate. 
We had a distant glimpse of Yosemite Fall, and saw 
North Dome and Half Dome lock the Valley in at the 
east, while other mountains, shoulder to shoulder,— 
Sentinel, the Three Brothers, Liberty Cap, Glacier Point, 
—sternly guard its beauty forever. We paused only a 
minute at the little row of shops, the little old hotel, and 
then dashed on another mile under a golden sunset sky. 
And at last we alighted, tired and very dusty, at the 
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Sierra Club camp, and saw roughly dressed figures flitting 
under the trees, or eating supper from gray plates as 
they sat on the ground. And we washed off some of 
the dust at the river, found friends and food and a place 
to camp, rolled out our sleeping-bags on the grass under 
an oak-tree, and said good-night to the peering stars. 

The week in the Valley that followed brought a sense 
of close intimacy with the grand old earth; we seemed 
to share in her highest lyric moods. For however nature 
may brood or smile or grieve, or be angry or serene, in 
the rest of the world, here in this sunken magic Valley 
she chooses to exult, to build a bower for her majesty 
and sing and shout and be glad. We grew aware as 
never before of her splendor and joy; we saw it in the 
green of the meadows and woods, in the sparkling white 
of the granite domes; and we heard it in the race of 
cascades, in the tumult of an hundred waterfalls. 

The most potent revelation she granted me was this 
of the beauty of falling waters. Their unimaginable 
variety seemed beyond the power of even divine invention. 
Out of a crevice in the rocks a thin little film of lace 
would flutter and lose itself in the sun; or a heavier mass 
of gleaming foam would drape the mountain with clouds 
in its leap of a thousand feet to the river. Along a mad 
path of precipices whimsical Illilouette dashes like some 
gay Ariel, singing as it flies. And down to the high 
crest of Nevada Fall come the melted snows of a whole 
mountain range—a mighty mass of raging waters that 
shake the earth with their plunge. Seven hundred feet 
Nevada leaps in a curve that breaks a little near the top 
and plumes outward; and then the great wild torrent 
gathers itself together in the clear green depths of 
Emerald Pool, skims madly along the Silver Apron, and 
at last, over the solid granite shelf of Vernal, plunges 
another three hundred feet with a mass and weight and 
thunderous roar that only Niagara can surpass. 

But the beauty of the Yosemite Valley has been sound- 
ed and painted often enough; it is not the purpose of this 
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article to linger in that wonderland, but to climb out 
of it into the High Sierras beyond, into the less familiar, 
but scarcely less beautiful, regions which Congress never 
gave away, and which now make up ninety-six hun- 
dredths of the Yosemite National Park. But a few words, 
in passing, may be said of the need of a systematic 
scheme of improvements which should begin in the Valley 
and radiate to the remotest corners of the park, making 
the whole reservation as accessible and comfortable for 
travelers as the Yellowstone. 

California, during her forty years’ guardianship, did 
little but build a post-road, cut a few trails, and license an 
inn or two. To-day all these are pitifully inadequate. 
The condition of the post-road makes Yosemite dust a 
by-word, and yet this is the only path for pedestrians 
along the Valley floor. Beautiful shady forests stretch 
at both sides of the road, and along the river are lovely 
glens and incomparable views, yet during all this half 
century no trail has been cut; equestrians and pedestrians 
have had to drag along in the hot high-road’s dust and 
glare. The floor of the Valley should be riddled with 
trails, and the post-road should be macadamized and, if 
possible, oiled once or twice a season from the point 
where the new railway reaches the reservation. In the 
greater park above the Valley—all the vast expanse to 
the north, south, and east—the only wagon-road ever built 
is the old Tioga mining road, which, through long disuse 
and lack of repair, through floods and frosts and ava- 
lanches, has become impassable for wheels and danger- 
ous for horsemen. Trails also through this magnificent 
wilderness are few and far between and very rough. 

Thus the whole problem of bringing the park and the 
people together should be studied by competent engineers ; 
and Congress should rise to the scale of expense involved 
in their report. In the Yellowstone the Government has 
spent millions in the construction and care of good roads 
and trails; and millions must be similarly spent in the 
Yosemite if its wonders are to be accessible to the people. 
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Then a hotel concession should be granted, including a 
series of way-stations in the greater park, as Tuolumne 
Meadows, Hetch-Hetchy Valley, the base of Mount Lyell, 
Lake Tenaya, Lake Eleanor, and many other points. 

Also the Government should say a resolute “No” to all 
predatory schemes, however plausible. Its recent weak 
acquiescence in the plan of the San Francisco Board of 
Supervisors, who wish to convert the Hetch-Hetchy Val- 
ley into a reservoir, sets a vicious precedent and should 
be revoked. The concession is wholly unnecessary, since 
an adequate supply of the coveted Sierra water could be 
obtained elsewhere at a slight increase of cost; and if it 
is fulfilled, a little garden of paradise, the focal point 
of many trails, and the jewel-casket of the upper park, 
will be destroyed forever. 

Something will be lost, no doubt, when many pilgrims 
follow the mountain trails—when this wilderness, like 
Switzerland, is smoothed and carved for the foot of man 
and dotted with lodges for his comfort. It must be, 
and on the whole it is best; but the facile tourists of the 
future will be less happy than we adventurers, who found 
nature virgin and inviolate, and braved her beauty and 
terror in the mood and manner of the pioneers. 

A week in the Valley initiated us. We grew accus- 
tomed to nights in a sleeping-bag, with only tree-tops be- 
tween us and the stars; to days of climbing up and down 
the Valley trails, and tramping back and forth along the 
dusty road. We got acquainted with new friends in the 
Club, and with their open-hearted, free-spirited way of 
taking everything for granted and making light of dis- 
comforts and accidents. We bathed in the icy river at 
sunrise, and squirmed into our clothes, there in the 
women’s camp, behind any improvised curtain we could 
rig up out of a cloak or blanket fastened to the trees. 
We passed “down the line” for breakfast beside the long 
plank tables of the commissary department, getting our 
granite-ware plates from the pile, then tin spoons and 
cups and steel knives and forks from boxes, and lastly 
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our rations, ladled out from steaming pots by the pretty 
girls of the Club, who wore bright bandanna caps and 
aprons and took turns in serving. We learned to sink 
gracefully down to mother earth without spilling any 
food from our dishes, and to make a table of our laps 
or the ground. We learned, or thought we did, to wear 
our short skirts and high hob-nailed boots with an air 
as though we had been born to the joy of them; and we 
noted with amazement the manifold uses of the bandanna, 
which, as lunch-bag, napkin, apron, night-cap, necker- 
chief, handkerchief, dust cloth, wash cloth, proved the 
most indispensable article of camp equipment. We ac- 
quired new ideas of personal adornment, admiring the 
grace with which these western mountaineering girls 
wreathed their sombreros with wild flowers or small 
brown pine-cones, and brightened their attire with gay 
scarfs and pretty rakish sweaters. We knew literally the 
emancipation of having ‘only one dress to put on,” and 
the difficulty of keeping that one dress unspotted; and 
we found it no hardship to wash our washable clothes in 
the running stream and dry them in the sun and wear 
them unironed, like Homer’s ladies of long ago. 

In command of the expedition was the Club’s Outing 
Committee—California lawyers and business men by pro- 
fession and mountaineers by election, to whose mild au- 
thority we all submitted. For two months, ever since 
the melting of the snows, their packers had been stocking 
our various camps, carrying in provisions from distant 
railroad towns; and now these men waited, with sixty or 
seventy horses and mules, to pack our dunnage-bags and 
all the commissary traps up that steep trail and into the 
High Sierras. Among them but aloof, disdaining and 
disdained, were three Chinese cooks, especially “Charley 
Tuck,” the indispensable chef who had served the Club 
during every one of its outings, and who knew how to 
make “hot-cakes” for a hungry crowd in the open and 
to bake real bread in flimsy collapsible portable stoves. 
Fortunately no provision had to be made against wet 
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weather, for this region is exempt from rain in summer. 
The carrying of tents for such a crowd up into so high 
and difficult a wilderness would be almost impossible. 

It was in the chill dawn of a Fourth-of-July morning 
that we started to climb out of the Yosemite. As the 
first day’s work was to be severe, I proudly mounted, 
for the first stage of the journey, a horse which a little 
California artist and I had engaged together. Equestrians 
were numerous that day, as there were plenty of horses 
to be hired in the Valley stables, and many of us needed 
a lift to the top of the mountain-wall. We rode on 
through the rich green meadows and climbed a steep 
zigzag through a gulch on the Eagle Peak trail, mount- 
ing a thousand feet or so and paralleling the Lower 
Yosemite Fall. At about nine o’clock I found the little 
artist sitting on a rock at the foot of the Upper Yosemite 
Fall, gave her the horse, and waited alone for friends 
who would soon appear afoot. 

It was my farewell to the Valley and its waters—this 
hour in front of the great Upper Yosemite—the mighty 
cataract, a third of a mile high, which is perhaps the most 
beautiful of all. It seemed like some young Greek god, 
some athletic nude Achilles, standing there so slim and 
straight and tall, with his head in the sun and his feet 
on the clouds. Below me, patterned by the winding 
stream, was the green floor of the Valley, velvet to the 
very base of the gleaming lofty cliffs beyond; above me 
rose the vertical granite wall, shadowed and brown against 
the bright blue zenith; and in front of me close against 
it leaned this fine lithe spirit, springing from the moun- 
tain, poised on the rock, alive with a thousand leaping 
pulses, chanting a song of a thousand echoes. In that 
long hour the splendid living thing became companionable 
and divinely kind. -My little human life grew to its 
stature, throbbed with its force, sang with its music. 
For an hour I shared in the triumph with a pagan joy, 
sitting there in the sun on a ledge and watching the 
eternal rush and rest. Those glorious waters washed the 
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whole world clean ; I looked down and saw its sins dashed 
away over the rocks, I looked up and saw its perplexities 
float off in those climbing mists. And below me, as I 
swung my feet over the precipice, the Valley lay fresh 
and pure, its silver ribbon of a river sparkling in the sun. 

Then my friends came and I climbed with them up the 
zigzag trail; up, up, to the top of the wall, just above 
the ledge over which the exultant Yosemite takes its leap. 
We spread out the contents of our bandanna lunch-bags 
and ate in the sun and slept off our weariness; another 
mile then, and I found my little broncho tied to a tree, 
mounted him, and rode on ahead, alone. Hours and 
hours, miles and miles, I rode under the high pines, 
through the long still afternoon; up and down the slopes, 
into and over the little streams. Many of the Club 
were far ahead of me and many others as far behind; 
but the immense solitude of the forest made me doubt 
their existence and my own, until the only thing of flesh 
and blood left in the world seemed to be my patient 
horse, contentedly plodding along, shaking his mane and 
munching such young leaves as he could find. 

A campfire of huge tree-trunks shone through the 
twilight when I reached Porcupine Flats, our first stop- 
ping-place, and parted from my equine friend forever. 
And in the blessed warmth of it I spent the night, I and 
twenty or more other trampers whose dunnage-bags, and 
the laggard mules that carried them, were still miles 
behind. The more fortunate members lent us such 
blankets as they could spare; we had snatches of sleep 
and of talk and of walking under the dark pines; and 
so, between dozing and waking, I learned the beauty of 
the night in the High Sierras. 

The days that followed were full of good fellowship 
with people, and of high fellowship with mountains, 
and mountain lakes, and lofty pines, and snowfields, 
and sharp difficult summits. The second day’s journey 
brought us to Lake Tenaya, the “lake of the shining 
rocks,” a little jewel set among white granite slopes 
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polished smooth by the glacial action of long ages. This 
was an easy tramp of only ten miles, and all the afternoon 
we rested and dozed, and swam in the warm clear water. 
On the third day we scrambled over rough granite and 
melting snows and shallow streams up to the Cathedral 
Lakes, nine thousand feet above the sea among brown 
pines and drear, bleak, jagged peaks; and then on in 
soaked shoes through miles of forest, wading the streams 
and clearing the other obstacles as we could, to our 
twelve days’ camp in Tuolumne Meadows. 

Here we made ourselves at home, and from this base- 
camp took tramping or climbing or fishing trips, accord- 
ing to individual taste. The snows had but recently 
melted from the green and flowered meadows; the first 
night we shivered until the morning sun shone in upon 
our sleeping-bags with penetrating warmth. So we gath- 
ered quantities of dried bunch-grass and made soft beds 
to take off the chill of the earth. Charley Tuck set up 
his flimsy stoves, and gave us buckwheat cakes at break- 
fast and fresh bread every day; and we even had fresh 
meat from the Valley, and a present of mutton from 
herds which the soldiers caught trespassing on Uncle 
Sam’s domain. A deliciously cool soda spring bubbled 
and fizzed out of the red earth a mile away, and thither 
we would go with lemons and sugar to drink soda lemon- 
ade. From this camp started various expeditions, the 
weak or lazy idling if they chose, and the hardier 
mountaineers climbing Dana, Lyell, and Ritter, the three 
13,000-foot mountains, and even—twenty of the more 
venturesome—cutting and tearing their way through the 
spectacular Tuolumne Cafion, carrying on their backs 
bedding and provisions for four days. 

At eight or ten thousand feet above sea level, out in 
the open, anxieties and dangers dwindle away, and 
dramatic contrasts become the most natural thing in the 
world. To walk over hard snow-drifts under a hot sun, 
for example; to burn at midday and shiver at night, and 
soak one’s feet in a thousand rills—all without taking 
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cold; to be a barbarian and a communist, a homeless and 
roofless vagabond, limited to one gown or one suit of 
clothes; to lose one’s last hat-pin or shoe-lacing, and 
give devout thanks for a bit of string wherewith to tie 
oneself together; to make one’s toilet on a slippery bank, 
after a brave plunge into an icy river—all these breaches 
of convention become commonplaces in such a life as this, 
part of the adventure, a whispering in the ear of nature’s 
secrets. 

Certain pictures from these nights and days are vivid 
among beautiful memories. Tuolumne River, which we 
followed to the beginning of its awesome gorge, has as 
many moods as an army with banners: slipping, sliding, 
leaping, cascading, resting in still basins full of fearless 
trout, leaping over ruthless precipices to a chasm piled 
with cruel rocks. One morning we followed the Lyell 
Fork of the Tuolumne back toward its source in Mount 
Lyell’s glaciers, and perched for the night on any rock 
we could find up the steep slope at the base of the moun- 
tain, each group having its own little campfire against 
the frost and snow. The scene was of an indescribable 
magnificence—an amphitheater of snowy peaks shutting 
out the southern stars, the great campfire flaming below 
us and the lesser fires climbing the slope, while the pearly 
river slipped away northward into the soft still night. 

Another picture is of Lake Mono as it lay hot and blue 
in the sun, among the ancient pinkish-lilac craters of 
barren Nevada. As I looked down from the sharp meta- 
morphic crimson rocks of the Bloody Cafion trail, the 
color of this disk of water flamed like a meteor—a burning 
deep cerulean which may be seen but once on earth, one 
of the mystic impossible colors, like the purples of the 
Grand Cafion. And the lavender desert beyond, scarred 
with volcanoes extinct for ages, looked as old and dead 
as a landscape of the moon. 

On breaking camp at the Meadows we plunged into 
the wilderness indeed. The flimsy bread-baking stoves 
were folded away—from this time canned goods and 
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hard-tack were our fare. And each tramper’s fifty 
pounds of baggage was cut down to twenty, two persons 
sharing one dunnage-bag, while the rest were packed off 
to await us at the village of Tuolumne. We followed the 
crippled old adventurous Tioga Road back for a two- 
days’ tramp and then struck into stern, steep, and half- 
obliterated trails. Even Chinese taciturnity was broken 
by these impossible little trails, which were always the 
longest distance between two points, and of an inexhaus- 
tible variety of roughness. One day Charley Tuck’s 
horse—for the chief cook always rode—almost broke his 
leg on some precipitous rocks, and the impassive Oriental 
murmured, “Heap dam bad tlail—killem lady !” 

But difficulties became a stimulus in that mountain air, 
under those lofty pines. The weak grew strong, and 
the strong became invincible. Men and women made 
knapsack trips, young girls tramped over a hundred 
miles in a week, and in all the company never a creature, 
even to the horses, was ill. So we pushed on easily about 
fifteen miles a day toward that lesser Yosemite, now 
threatened with destruction, the Hetch-Hetchy Valley; 
one day getting lost and straying around through the 
pines a weary twenty-five miles before emerging for a 
late supper at Hog Ranch, a private domain now just 
outside the park boundary. Near noon on the 23d of 
July we walked to the edge of a large rock and saw a 
lovely Vale of Cashmere sparkling below us in the sun, 
its bright river patterning the green meadows with most: 
intricate windings. Gray mountains on all sides walled 
it in, except at one narrow end where the river slipped 
through, and between their crevices tall slim waterfalls 
sprang to the grassy floor. Down into this secret valley 
we marched, and wound three level miles through flowing 
green grasses shoulder-high—the only human things 
between those granite walls, where never a hut nor a 
spade marred the locked inviolate wilderness. 

Our camp here beside the lower Tuolumne River, now 
broad and deep as well as swift, was the most beautiful 
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of all. Three days were ours of enchanted wanderings— 
up the Rancheria Creek, back to the Little Hetch-Hetchy 
Valley, across the river and under the cliffs; and three 
nights of enchanted sleep under the high pines and the 
stars, with the full moon mounting late over the lofty 
granite shoulder of “Kolana,” and looking down serenely 
on the human intruders in her quiet world. 

Late on the third day our twenty hardiest mountaineers 
emerged from the Grand Cafion of the Tuolumne, their 
flesh scratched, their clothes begrimed and tattered. The 
three women wore knickerbockers or close bloomers— 
no skirts; and all—men and women alike—carried, slung 
and strapped over the left shoulder, the slim seven-foot 
rolls of bedding and provisions which had burdened them 
for four days, while they were tearing through thickets 
and scrambling up and down vertical rocks and swimming 
the deep swift river. Some day the Government will 
cut and blast a trail through this great gorge, and give its 
spectacular beauty to the world. 

On July 26th we climbed, out of the Hetch-Hetchy for 
the home-stretch of five days to Bret Harte’s village of 
Tuolumne. Two days we camped at Lake Eleanor, near 
the northwestern corner of the park—a glassy sheet of 
pure warm water in which we dipped and swam, and 
whose wooded and rocky shores we explored. Then on 
at four o’clock one morning through forests and lovely 
valleys to our last camp at Reed River. By this time we 
had passed the park’s boundary, and the next morning, 
as we marched toward the lumber-camp whence we were 
to take a logging-train, the great pines and cedars lay 
prone and stripped around us. The pain of their degra- 
dation was sharp and fresh in each of us like a wound; 
each felled giant seemed the victim of a separate murder. 
For weeks these mighty citizens had been our friends— 
by day companions, guardians by night; and now they 
lay humbled, helpless, under the staring sun. The glory 
of the wilderness lay behind us; once more trains and 
turmoil, clothes and vanities—all the foolish frenzy of 
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civilization! It was in a mood of tragedy that we chat- 
tered gayly with the loggers, and mounted the rough 
plank seats nailed for us on their open cars, to ride down- 
grade in the burning sun to the little mining village of 
Tuolumne. There the citizens turned out en masse to 
laugh at our battered costumes as we trailed into the 
pretty inn for supper, and took possession of the special 
train that was to deposit us in San Francisco in the 
morning. 

We had tramped two or three hundred miles and ex- 
plored a small part of the nation’s spectacular playground. 
We had slept under a few of its great trees, beheld a few 
of its thousand lakes, forded a few of its innumerable 
streams, climbed a few of the chain of white granite 
mountains which guard it by day and lock it in by night. 
For a month we had possessed the earth in her grandeur, 
beheld her in all her glory of snowy peaks and soft green 
valleys and vaporous cataracts. She had been still for us, 
she had whispered in pine-tops, she had thundered in fall- 
ing waters. And we were glad that all the world and 
all the ages would follow us to the wonderland, but glad 
still more that we had possessed it before its ways are 
made smooth for all the world. 
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From Kern Cation to Giant Forest. 


FROM KERN CANON TO GIANT FOREST. 


THE CHRONICLE OF A KNAPSACK TRIP. 





By Wm. Concer Morcan. 





When the Sierra Club left the Kern Cafion last summer, 
the main party, with the pack animals, climbed the steep 
trail up Coyote Creek, rambled through the alpine mead- 
ows at Farewell Gap, made camp in the shadow of Saw 
Tooth Peak and again at Redwood Meadows. But two 
score of us trampers took the short-cut up over the 
Chagoopa Plateau, across the Big Arroyo and up Lost 
Cafion, over Black Rock Pass and down Cliff Creek 
Cafion to the Giant Forest, where, joining with the main 
party, we heard for the last time that season the “call of 
the wild.” It is the log-book of this latter journey which 
is appended here, for brief and simple as was the trip, yet 
it was replete with the pleasure that dwells beneath the 
evergreen shade of the mountain-sides. 

The excitement began some time before the start was 
made when the captains of the four parties were sum- 
moned before the commissary general to receive their 
allotted provisions, for on a knapsack trip, ten is about all 
that can be accommodated in one mess. Every member 
of each party was present for the apportionment of pro- 
visions and outfit among the individual members, the 
packs were made up, and all was ready for the start. 

The pack-train put us up the first steep fifteen hundred 
feet of the trail leading up Funston Creek to the Cha- 
goopa Plateau, and late in the afternoon of July 21st we 
shouldered our burdens and the trip began. There was 
much shifting of packs and adjusting of straps as we 
ascended to the Upper Funston Meadow, and to some of 
us the first three hours’ tramp seemed longer than any 
of the succeeding days, lovely as it was in the evening; 
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light. The scarlet gilias stood like flaming torches be- 
side the trail beckoning us onward, and as we climbed 
we left behind us the long-leaved yellow pines and 
entered the fragrant shade of the firs. When we reached 
the plateau the sun was near the horizon and the silent 
company of tamaracks, standing like a picket guard 
around the meadow, were casting long bars of shade 
across the grass. Two parties, the “slow-goers,” were to 
spend the night at Moraine Lake, on whose crystal sur- 
face there appeared reflected every tree and stone, even 
the distant Kaweahs. The rest of us turned to the south 
and scrambled down the steep sides of the cafion into 
the Big Arroyo. The short twilight of elevated regions 
was accentuated by our descent from the sunlit heights 
into the darksome valley, and we had scarcely time to 
gather in the night’s supply of firewood and call in the 
stragglers before darkness was upon us. 

With the exception of the one spot where precipitous 
walls of rock attempt to block the stream as it comes 
cannonading from the gorge and plunges headlong into 
the Kern, throughout its whole course the Big Arroyo, 
though deeply cut, is an open cafion. From the more 
gentle slopes on the western side, streams come tumbling 
down from the Kern-Kaweah Divide every mile or so, 
eath carving for itself a side cafion. The ascent of Lost 
Cajion presents little difficulty for man or beast. Climbing 
past the long series of cascades down which Lost Creek 
tumbles into the Big Arroyo, we were soon passing 
through the beautiful gardens and forests of Lost Cafion. 
From wall to wall lies a flowery meadow, pleasantly 
shaded with groves of tamarack pines. Through it, flow- 
ing in wide, tranquil curves and stretches of diminutive 
rapids, runs the musical stream, whose voice spoke with 
a vain allure to our fishermen, no trout ever having been 
planted there. Traveling onward, past the meadows, our 
climb gave us a succession of magnificent views looking 
back across the hazy cafion of the Kern. Black and sharp 
agzinst the early morning sky rose Cirque Peak, Langley, 
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THE BEAUTIFUL GARDENS AND FORESTS OF LOST 
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Le Conte and Guyot. Above our heads as we trudged 
along towered the jagged pinnacles of Mount Needham 
and Saw Tooth Peak, which, mantled in black storm clouds 
and most marvelously gilded by the setting sun, we had 
seen on the night of our camp at the foot of the Red 
Kaweah. 

The head of the cafion is boxed in by a steep rise of five 
hundred feet. Surmounting this, we stood upon Black 
Rock Pass. The panorama that greets the eye is superb 
and varied, especially from the ridge just to the north. 
Beyond the barriers that rise northward nearly a thou- 
sand feet above the pass lie the Five Lakes, thrice re- 
peated, and beyond them, across the Big Arroyo, the twin 
clusters of the Kaweahs and the ruddy ridge of Red 
Spur. To the east, at our feet, lay the exquisite little 
meadows and woodland of Lost Cafion, the abode of the 
tripping deer and the shambling porcupine, and to the 
west the valley of Cliff Creek and the watershed of the 
Middle Fork of the Kaweah. Southward the view was 
shut in by Needham and the sharp peak of Saw Tooth, in 
whose shadow, cradled on the top of the pass, barely 
removed enough to prevent its slipping over the ridge. 
lies Columbine, a gem of mountain lakelets. Like a circle 
of spears on all sides rise pinnacles of ragged rock which, 
reflected from its surface, contrast strongly with the 
mantle of snow which dips beneath its azure waters. A 
solitude of rock and water and snow and sky it seems, 
yet from the rock sounds the cheery whistle of the mar- 
mot, from the sky the twitter of the leucosticte [rosy 
finch] and, snuggling close to the snow in a sheltered 
sunny nook, the mountain daisy blooms. 

Four or five other lakes nestle in little basins just below 
the pass. Lying at different levels the higher cascade 
into the lower over precipices or rounded bosses of rock 
that make difficult going for foot-folk and are quite 
impassable for pack-animals. The bones of a couple of 
animals bleaching on the upper ledges sufficiently attested 
that some one had come to grief there, unnecessarily so, 
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as the trail, swinging far to the north, close under the 
walls of the cirque, avoids the dangerous belt altogether. 
The great difficulty in this cafion lies in picking up the 
end of the trail at the precise point where its assistance is 
most needed. This is particularly true to the traveler 
making his way up Cliff Creek, as at the foot of each 
boss, or precipice, there is a broad bench of meadowland 
criss-crossed with a maze of cattle trails. In each case 
only patient search discovered the trail close under the 
northern wall. Altogether the pass is not to be recom- 
mended for pack-trains except under the skilled and 
patient guidance of an experienced mountaineer. 

Cliff Creek contains some of the sharpest and most 
angular slide-rock that the writer has ever experienced. 
We needlessly ascertained this fact in attempting to cross- 
cut the trail, which is generally smooth and well rounded 
from its continual use by cattle. The waning day sent us 
down Cliff Creek at a lively pace, for we planned to camp 
for the night at Redwood Meadow. We reached this 
charming spot about sunset, that mystic time when 
sequoias are seen at their best, for the huge cinnamon 
shafts tower up into the leafy shadows like pillars in a 
temple. Indistinct in the twilight, the waxen spikes of 
the lupines stand like tapers on the altar, while soft and 
clear throughout the darkling aisles of the forest sounds 
the magic flute of the woodland, the vesper song of the 
dwarf hermit thrush. One would fain linger in such a 
spot under the spell which eventide throws over all 
nature, but the seeping streams were warm and uninvit- 
ing, so we hastened on and just at nightfall came upon 
the gurgling waters of the North Fork. For an hour 
the campfire shone on the circle of faces and cast a 
flickering light into the recesses of the forest. Then each 
scooped for himself a little hollow among the stones and 
crawled into his sleeping-bag. For a moment or two 
the stars twinkled and birds of the night called to each 
other from the leafy branches over our heads. Then all 
was dark and all was still. 
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Crossing North Fork and Deer Creek next morning, 
we struck the new trail to Giant Forest. It skirts the base 
of Sugarbowl Dome without cutting contours until Buck 
Cajion is crossed. Then begins the ascent which ends 
only at the top of Seven Mile Hill, from which point the 
old and the new trails run side by side. For us this four- 
thousand-foot climb was a tough one. The day was hot 
and humid; the trail dry and dusty. We made the climb 
in the middle of the day—the price we paid for a couple 
of hours’ “beauty sleep” that morning. But neither 
sultry air, glaring sun nor thirsty trail depressed our 
spirits as much as the fact that we were entirely unpre- 
pared for what we experienced. We had been told of 
the fine new trail that did away with the steep zig-zags 
of the old. As often, therefore, as the trail bore off to 
the west, the step quickened and the stride lengthened 
in the hope that we were now on the shady stretch that 
would lead to the far-famed sequoias. More than a score 
of times did our hopes fall as the trail turned back into 
the sun again and began the climb once more. 

The new trail is beautiful—for pack animals—and so 
safe that a fractious mule cannot fall his own length, 
but anything with more spirit than a burro will find it 
monotonous and disheartening. Having experienced the 
new, next time the writer would try the old trail by Alta 
Meadows, which though rougher and more dangerous, 
has distinct scenic value. 

It was such a pleasant variation from the steady up-hill 
pull of the morning, that the descent from the ridge of 
Panther Peak was made at a swinging pace; and forty- 
eight hours after we picked up our packs in the Kern 
Cafion, we threw them off in Giant Forest, certainly not 
a bad record for a knapsack party, some of whom were 
women. 

Of the days spent in the shade of the sequoias little 
need be said, for the delight and charm of this spot is 
well known. Our morning rambles startled the deer in 
the leafy glades and sent the quail scurrying to cover on 
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the sunny slopes. We wandered idling through the forest 
and waded waist-deep through acres of lupines whose 
delicate perfume filled the air and attracted myriads of 
bees, the drowsy hum of whose wings lulled one to slum- - 
ber at the noon hour. From Moro Rock, that huge 
dome of granite, we looked across the valley of the Mid- 
dle Fork of the Kaweah toward the Great Western 
Divide, and from Sunset Point watched the shadows fall. 
Flowers there were, the old-time favorites that everybody 
called by their first names and others so little known that 
no one knew any gossip about them. They said that 
the fishing was good and showed a couple of dozen 
fishlings caught in a far-away stream—to us who had 
come from the Kern! About the big sloping rock to 
the south of the store we slept and on it built our camp- 
fires, the pot-holes which freckle its surface affording the 
best kinds of seats. A score of people there are who can 
tell of one so large that there were forty feet inside the 
brim. Strange tales there were, too, of how the animals 
got in one night and ate the melons and cake and opened 
a can of cream to go with the coffee. Two days and 
nights were spent amid pranks and pleasures, then came 
the main party with its official chronicler who put an end 
to the literary career of a scribbler-errant. 
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UP FROM “‘THE LAND OF LITTLE RAIN” 
TO THE LAND OF SNOWS 


BEING THE JOURNAL OF A SLEDGING TRIP UP 
MOUNT WHITNEY IN WINTER. 





By J. E. Cuurca, Jr 





Hunter’s Camp, 8050 FEET, 
Thursday, March 2, 1905. 

We are sitting by the campfire after sunset in a gorge 
on the eastern flank of Mount Whitney at the meeting 
of the desert and the snows. Huge pines form our can- 
opy, while the ground is covered with pine needles and 
enormous boulders. The walls of the gorge rise three 
thousand feet above our heads. How ambitiously that 
bit of tree life is clinging beneath a pinnacle to catch 
the last glint of the western sun! A trout stream is 
brawling through the snow down in the brush. A large 
trout was seen to-day vainly attempting to surmount a 
cascade. A strenuous trip he must have had from the 
valley five thousand feet below. 

The temperature of 42° F. is refreshing after the jour- 
ney through the desert. Only yesterday I started south- 
ward with the argonauts of the twentieth century. They 
were setting forth to penetrate the depths of the torrid 
Death Valley, I to scale the frigid mountain-tops. As 
twilight deepened we parted company. They sped east- 
ward to the mining camps, I journeyed southward 
through the night down the long trough of Owens Valley 
where my companion awaited me. As the waning moon 
was rising over the high wall of the Inyo we met and 
journeyed to his home in the little oasis of Lone Pine 
nestled at the base of Mount Whitney. 

As day dawned, the granite walls of the High Sierra 
slowly emerged from the shadows. A thin wisp of cloud 
floated away from the point of Whitney as the sunlight 
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touched the summits. Our destination was revealed. 
The immense heights that we were to scale were dwarfed 
by the distance of the range, but the steepness and the 
contrast of color were both there. Peeping low down 
through the green of our oasis was the somber brown of 
the Alabamas, the last tiny range of the desert. Above 
it rose the gray of the Sierra, the sky line one long suc- 
cession of saw-like points. The height and the majesty 
of them we were to appreciate as the days passed by. 

Of snow there was apparently but little, and only two 
passes were dreaded by my companion and guide. He 
had blasted a trail to the summit under conditions that 
try men’s souls. I had tested a small but efficient outfit 
for winter mountaineering and felt confident that we 
could live in comfort for ten days with the equipment 
and supplies we could haul up the mountain face. In 
the joint experience of the two there was the assurance 
of success. 

Marsh, my companion, is English and gritty; he also 
is a droll fellow and enlivened the day. Our route trav- 
ersed the Alabamas with their sculptured rocks and Lone 
Pine Cafion, guarded by a majestic peak of similar name. 
We had pushed the horses up the mountain far beyond 
our expectation and by dint of manceuvering we had 
driven them over the snowfields until we had gained 
the forested nook at the foot of Lone Pine Falls. I 
hastened to send the French-Irish lad back with the 
animals for fear that darkness should overtake him 
in the cafion. I did not realize that my vision was dark- 
ened by wearing smoked glasses. My companion sug- 
gested that we put green goggles on horses to make 
them think that straw was hay. 

Marsh is a desert man by inclination. He has made a 
bed for himself on some needles under the lee of a boulder 
despite my suggestion that he try the snow. 

Marsh is going to bed and has wormed his way into 
the sleeping-bag as laboriously as a snake works his way 
out of his winter skin. I inquired about the pillow sack 
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in the foot of the sleeping-bag, placed there to protect 
the feet against frostbite. He calmly informed me that he 
had his feet on it all right. Shades of Jack Frost! Feet 
on top like Mike who took the pill box instead of the pills. 
I instructed him concerning the hole in the pillow. 

“The shadow of a rock in a weary land”—such is our 
shelter to-night under the lustrous stars. I have the shovel 
ready for coyote or bear, and all the pantry near at hand 
except the frying-pan and the can of tomatoes. They can 
eat only the label of the can. We shall save the substance. 


Fripay Morninc, MARCH 3. 


I lay awake last night. The sleeping-bag was too 
warm for the temperature of 35° F. which prevailed. I 
planned a weather observatory for the summit of Mount 
Whitney with monthly post and stations of refuge for 
the courier in case of storm. In summer these stations 
could be used by stout or easy travelers who desired to 
make a pilgrimage to the top of the United States. The 
observer could keep the snow out of the trail to timber 
line for exercise, if necessary. 

We have eagerly discussed our route this morning. 
We are camped at the junction of two immense gashes 
in the mountain. The one on the right leads by cyclopean 
terraces directly to the base of Mount Whitney and leaves 
the traveler gazing impotently up a face of rock which 
rises sheer four thousand feet above his head. The apex 
of Whitney with its outlying saw teeth can be seen up 
the gash and remind one of the dome and towers of 
Saint Peter’s whose front could more easily be scaled 
than could this. The other gash, the continuation of 
Lone Pine Cajfion, turns the flank of Whitney by afford- 
ing the opportunity of scaling the range to the south 
of the saw teeth and gaining the summit of Whitney 
from the rear. At the junction of the two cafions stands 
a majestic crag, the peer of any in the range. 

Our work to-day is to surmount Lone Pine Falls, now 
practically dry through the freezing of the mountain 
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streams, and gain Lone Pine Lake where the river is 
wont to pause a moment in summer on a terrace in its 
downward plunge. 


Fripay EvENING, IN CAMP ON THE TRAIL. 
“As thy work, so must thy strength be.” ; 

We are glad to settle down here by a mahogany camp- 
fire on the steep hillside. Our canopy is an ancient fir 
tree whose branches are so round, so hoary, and so sturdy 
that they suggest the Druids. What a fitting tree to 
build a Hunding’s Hiitte around! 

We are tired to-night. We have climbed 3500 feet to 
gain 1000 feet and elevate our camp to this point. This 
does not include the 3500 feet down nor the struggle 
with wet snow, into which we often sank above our 
knees. Had it not been for our rubber leggings, we 
should have been compelled to retreat. © 

Our method of hauling our outfit was ludicrous but 
inevitable, owing to the nature of the slope traversed. 
We hauled and pushed until Marsh was blind; then 
hauled on the hundred-foot life line, following that by 
dividing our stuff into sections, which we packed on 
our shoulders, the sleds riding ignominiously bottom up. 
So steep was the grade that we often rose our height 
within our length. On the last carry of only one hun- 
dred feet I took off my mittens, laid down my alpen- 
stock, and was on the point of removing my colored 
glasses, so exhausted had I become. 

The scenery yesterday was grand. To-night it is more 
congenial. The night is mild. Lone Pine Lake, where 
we shall make our base camp, is only eight hundred feet 
above us. No fear of not gaining the summit, even in 
storm, providing the slopes are passable. 


SATURDAY, Marcu 4, AT Dawn. 
“Sleeping ‘neath the old pine tree.” Its branches are 
just growing ruddy in the morning glow. The western 
branches are somewhat shorter—evidence of high and 
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exposed altitude. A wonderful old tree! The stream 
sounds in the steep depression below like wind in the 
pines. The landscape is wintry. The gentler slopes of 
the mountain are laden with snow. Dull greens cover 
the steeply rising bed of the cajion, with sentinel pines 
far up the face of the cliffs. One old tree, dead above, 
plume-shaped below, stands against the palisade behind 
us—an artistic creation. Part of it towers visually above 
the gray rock face. Large granite boulders are around 
us, bedded in chinquapin brush. The apex of the cajion 
wall on the south we have named Mount Marsh. The 
noble crag now near at hand we have named Crag Alex- 
ander Winchell in memory of a noble scientist and 
teacher. 
ON THE TRAIL. 


Crust hard above 8000 feet! Yes, in the northern Sierra 
or on northern exposures. Here solid only in the early 
morning. Such is winter mountaineering in the sub- 
tropics. My Canadian snowshoes would be welcome. 


SATURDAY EvENING, Lone PINE Camp, 9800 FEET. 


We have gained the terrace of Lone Pine Lake, and are 
camping in a thick grove of tamaracks. The lake is only 
partially frozen over. Marsh has insisted on shoveling 
a neat little suite of holes in the snow for bed and living 
rooms. The snow here is only eighteen inches deep. 

Mr. Bonnett’s thermometer shelter is sitting on a rock 
near by, peeping from its hood of snow. Poor fellow, so 
this was his Waterloo in early October! The old peak 
frowned upon his effort to place his instruments upon her 
summit. But then, he went all unprepared for sudden 
storms. May she be more gracious unto us. 

We have advanced our camp from 9200 feet altitude 
to 9800 feet, but we were compelled to make so many 
return trips that our total was nearer 1500 feet. 

What beautiful views! Mount Marsh wore a cloud 
cap yesterday, and to-day we are in storm. Crag Alex- 
ander Winchell, which now bends over us, is almost a 
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second El] Capitan. A wisp of cloud is hovering round 
its brow. High up its flank is a gateway through which 
Saw Tooth Crags can be seen. Just within the gateway 
lies Mirror Lake and Camp Celeste. We may not enter 
through the gate directly. This is reserved for the fowl 
of the air. But we may climb up another way and gain 
its portal. 

What monstrous boulders are lying strewn on the 
mountain-side where we slept last night. Some are 
seventy-five feet long. One might have jostled us had 
it fallen. To-day a rock fell from the face of Crag 
Winchell. There were three sharp reports accompanied 
by echoes on the heights. Then a fragment continued its 
way down the face of the crag, leaping from point to 
point with a sharp report like the blow of a giant stone 
hammer, repeated as slowly as the ticking of a clock. 
Thirteen blows or more were struck before the rock 
found its resting place on the cafion floor. There is room 
enough, however, for us all here. So the reports gave 
us only pleasure. 

We have a good base camp now. To-morrow we shall 
make our advance camp at Mirror Lake, and then make 
the dash for the summit. 

The scenes here are magnificent. Life is one long 
delight, despite the heavy packing. 

Another lesson from the tamaracks. Two old fellows 
near by are standing shoulder to shoulder, and so closely 
that they are square rather than round. They are willing 
to concede something in return for the mutual advantage 
of each other’s society. 


Sunpay Noon, Marcu 5, CAMP CELESTE, 9350 FEET. 


The trip up from Lone Pine Camp has been compara- 
tively easy. The portal into which we passed is in reality 
a long glen, known as Ibex Meadows on account of the 
numerous horns of mountain sheep found there. At its 
upper end is timber line. To the left is a frozen waterfall 
of emerald hue. To the right is a tiny shelf containing 
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CRAG ALEXANDER WINCHELL FROM LONE PINE CAMP 


rhe noble crag now near at hand we have named Crag Alexander Winchell 
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“Up whose knife-edge of snow-capped rock lay our course to Lone Pine Pass.” 
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a bunch of timber, to which access is gained over mounds 
of snow. Here is Camp Celeste. Just beyond in the basin 
of a giant amphitheatre lies Mirror Lake. Before the camp 
are palisades of granite, studded with a few sturdy pines 
which have gained a footing in the clefts of the rock. 

The snow is falling much as it did last night, not much 
in quantity but the little balls fall upon my paper and 
hands rapidly enough to make me think that far more are 
coming. The clouds slide down over the crags, breaking 
into wisps here, spreading out into palls there, then after 
their force is spent, gradually fade out. The town of 
Lone Pine, far down the slit in the mountain, is bathed 
in bluish sunlight. 

Verily, this is “The Land of Little Rain.” Even the 
snow is sparse and dry. Mrs. Austin, who coined the 
epithet and brought fame to this land, lives near the 
mountain’s foot. 

Marsh is not feeling well to-day. This will account 
for his continued criticism of the sleds. The “go-devils” 
have now become “hang-back devils” and “roll-over 
devils.” I suggested that what the Creator should have 
produced was a man, mule, and flying machine combined 
in one creature. He agreed that there might be room for 
inventive genius in this direction. 

Our grove here is quite sheltered. We shall turn our 
sleeping tent upside down on some tamarack supports 
by the side of a boulder and stay out the storm. 


SunpDAy EVENING. 

In the shelter of the rock in the storm which has at 
last arrived in its full strength we sit and hope. It may 
be long or short, but to-night, at least, it has become a 
blizzard. The air is full of snow and the old tamaracks 
are powdery, while jets of snow are pouring from the 
rocks. The wind is whistling in the trees, and a fine 
sprinkle of snow is falling from our rock over us as we 
sit under its lee. The fire is casting its ruddy glow in 
defiance of the storm. 
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Marsh has become quite cheerful. The barometer is 
steady, and the barometric pains in his foot have ceased. 
Both indicate a speedy ending of the storm. 

I can scarcely see my lines because of the water on 
the page. So I shall just push the pencil through it. 
The page will dry later. 

This afternoon we went up the palisade to inspect the 
trail. Lone Pine Pass, where our route crosses the 
range at 13,000 feet, was faintly distinguishable in the 
clouds from where we stood above Mirror Lake. Across 
the amphitheatre arose majestic Crag Winchell, which 
broods over our camp. 


Monpay Noon, Marcu 6. 


Breakfast has just been eaten. Two inches of snow 
fell last night. The wind is still blowing moderately from 
the east. Masses of cloud are still passing. The mini- 
mum thermometer registered 12° F. above zero last 
night. 

It was, therefore, no colder than at the altitude of 
13,000 feet last July, when Marsh was constructing the 
trail. Zero temperature in a sub-tropical climate is cer- 
tainly low enough, and Mount Whitney lies between two 
warm valleys. 

The barometer remains steady at 10,400 feet. 

The snow seems to be so dry that the cold does not 
make it pack readily. Its drift, moreover, is considerable. 
We can make the ascent unless warm weather starts the 
snow slopes to moving or makes them insecure. 

I saw an eagle this morning as I lay in bed, soaring 
round the brow of Crag Winchell. He soon alighted 
there. He seems to have his eyrie on the crag. Marsh 
saw him soaring there two days ago, when we were at 
Lone Pine Lake. 

My lips are very yellow and sore with blisters. I have 
tried court plaster, but unsuccessfully. I wish we had 
some tomatoes or other vegetables. We are saving our 
canned beans for the dash up Whitney. 
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Monpbay EVENING. 

The storm with its rear guard of slowly passing clouds 
has gone. Now we shall follow. A cold wind, however, 
is on to-night. 

I went to Lone Pine Camp this afternoon to bring up 
more flour and provisions, and a light tent. Our tracks 
of yesterday were drifted over in many places. The 
tracks of rabbits and squirrels were seen. Marsh says 
that a large snowshoe rabbit lives in the hills near 
Lone Pine. Their feet are covered with a mass of fur, 
and fluffy fur covers their bodies. Nature seems to have 
provided for them. I heard a bird to-day, but no more 
drumming grouse. This seems to be their mating season. 
As I was returning through Ibex Meadows, a faint halloo 
came floating to me down the mountain. My two hours’ 
leave had elapsed, and Marsh was signaling. How weird 
the sound of the distant voice is when nature is so silent 
that the cracking of a twig sets the blood to surging. 

Despite my weariness, I ascended the palisade to 10,800 
feet to obtain a photograph of Lone Pine Pass and Crag 
Winchell. From this point the crag becomes a knife- ’ 
edged spur terminating in a slight pinnacle. The wind 
had now risen and was sending the dry snow curling over 
the faces of the granite domes of which the palisade con- 
sists. The track of yesterday was covered, and I seemed 
to be wading in a mass of meal grown treacherous by 
concealing the icy, slanting granite surface beneath. The 
rope mesh of my Bavarian snowshoes alone made my 
footing at all secure. 

I finally waded through it all to where the last rugged 
but battered tamarack defied the wind. Stout it was but 
short, and its few limbs symmetrically grouped like an 
umbrella top. Here on a boulder overhanging Mirror 
Lake I placed my camera. There was small space to 
work on, and the wind was stinging. Care had to be con- 
stantly exercised not to step backward into the yawning 
fissures nor slip forward into the amphitheatre below. I 
finally sat down on the boulder with the tripod astride 
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my knees, but nearly succeeded in pitching the camera 
into my lap when I attempted to rise. I obtained, I hope, 
a fine cloud picture of Lone Pine Pass where the worst 
of our journey will be. 

The trip to-morrow will try our endurance to the 
utmost. We cannot advance our camp much farther on 
account of the soft snow and the resulting exhaustion of 
plunging through it with heavy packs. We have left rope 
and creepers at Lone Pine Camp on account of their 
weight. We shall discard everything except the camera, 
the beans, and an extra pair of felt boots for emergency. 
Marsh, however, insists upon coffee rather than boots, 
but for me, feet against stomach most of the time, at 
least. Without feet we shall be at the mercy of the 
elements. Perhaps the strong wind may sweep away the 
drifting snow. A little delay might give us a better sur- 
face, for it is cold now. But Marsh is very anxious to 
proceed, and the provisions are almost gone. Ten hours 
up and back from here in summer—fifteen now for us, 
surely; so we shall start at daybreak. 


5 O’CLock Tugespay Morninc, Marcu 7. 

The gale of yesterday abated toward midnight. The 
stars are brilliant. The wind has veered to the south- 
west. The ground is frozen solid, but the snow 
refuses to harden. We are now ready to make the final 
attempt. 

TUESDAY EVENING. 

We have met Mount Whitney’s advance guard and re- 
treated, but not without a skirmish. The snow was quite 
compact, after all, and we made fair time over it. At 
sunrise we could look down upon Crag Winchell. To 
the north lay Mount Whitney like a giant plateau uptilted 
toward the west. On its summit the monument could be 
plainly seen. But we were being forced to the south 
where the least steep slope of the amphitheatre gave 
access to the crest of Mount Marsh, up whose knife-edge 
of snow-capped rock lay our course to Lone Pine Pass. 
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So steep was the slope and so deep the snow that we 
often. clambered over huge boulders whose height and 
depth were so concealed that we did not realize their 
size until the yielding snow let us slip back down their 
faces. Marsh had preceded me some little distance. 
When we were well up the knife-edge, I suddenly saw 
him standing in a tiny gateway of reddish brown rock 
to which a narrow path of steeply slanting snow afforded 
the only approach. This was the notorious slide to Con- 
sultation Lake which Marsh had feared. By hugging 
the wall and carefully tilting the inner snowshoe to work 
it through the narrow space left between my outer leg 
and the wall, I soon succeeded in gaining a place by 
Marsh’s side in the pass. The barometer gave us the 
welcome information that we had attained the altitude of 
12,950 feet, or only 1500 feet less than that of the summit 
which we sought. 

To the westward, deep, deep below us, and extending, 
it seemed, almost across the State of California were 
frozen lakes, pinnacled mountains, and valleys, bare and 
desolate in the foreground and wooded in the distance— 
the whole one vast snowy panorama. 

At our feet was a vast depression circling the Saw 
Tooth Crags and Mount Whitney, on whose flanks we 
stood. At the southern end of it lay the frozen Cotton- 
wood Lakes, at the other Langley’s Lake, near which 
passes the trail from Fresno to the foot of the Devil’s Lad- 
der, the only natural means of access to the summit of 
Mount Whitney. Our route lay along the western side of 
the Saw Tooth Crags where a ledge along the cliffs af- 
forded scanty room for the Lone Pine trail to reach the 
head of the Devil’s Ladder, where it joins the Fresno trail 
to the summit. 

The field of snow below the pass slanted dangerously 
downward to the Cottonwood Lakes, but, trusting too 
much in our morning experience, we started to stamp 
our way across it. This time there was a strong crust 
below the drift snow, and our first plunge started ominous 
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cracks in the snow above us. This meant avalanches. 
We immediately became more circumspect. Heel-thrust 
after heel-thrust, slowly repeated, as we faced out- 
ward and maintained a precarious balance on the 
slope, became exhausting, though we exchanged places 
every few rods. Often my pack overbalanced me, and a 
sudden fall inevitably resulted. But on every occasion 
the alpenstock, clutched rigidly by the head, was driven 
by the impact of my body its entire length into the snow 
and anchored me firmly. I sat upon it until Marsh 
stepped round my shoulders and beat a trail into which 
I could crawl to regain my footing. The slide of two 
thousand feet into the depression would have meant bitter 
exertion to return over such snow to our present level, 
and there was no wood nor had we more than a tiny 
lunch. 

The next slope was quite safe. Here we found Lake 
View Camp, the old high camp of the trail-makers, with 
abandoned camp stove and logs of wood. I suggested 
that we build a fire and spend the night. But Marsh 
declared that staying here over night would become per- 
manent. 

So we hastened on, only to be almost immediately ar- 
rested by an ejaculation from him as he pointed to the 
next dangerous place—the ledge along the precipice. I 
offered to break the first part of the trail if he would 
break the second. But we soon realized that the condition 
of the ledge was dangerous far beyond expectation. The 
drifting snow had filled the ledge full and was even then 
sifting over the edge. For us to venture upon it would 
be to chance death in the abyss beneath, one to five. This 
was not a bad risk, however, but from a pinnacle that 
overhung the trail we saw that the ledge for fully a mile 
until it passed from sight around the shoulder of the 
mountain was in similar condition, and to continue would 
be to repeat the chance of going over every few rods. 
We had brought no shovel, and if we had the snow would 
have filled up the pathway behind us as rapidly as we 
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cleared it ahead, or the snow would avalanche and carry 
us over the verge into oblivion, a kinder fate than impris- 
onment on the trail at 13,000 feet and higher on a winter 
night without shelter. We reluctantly decided that the 
remainder of the journey along this route was imprac- 
ticable, and our decision was attested by the dull boom of 
a rock that had rolled from the ledge at our feet. 

No, an observatory on the summit of Mount Whitney 
would not be feasible if the observer expected to come 
to town each week. An observatory could, however, be 
erected on the height where we stood, at 13,250 feet, 
without any great risk and with almost the same advan- 
tages that Mount Whitney would afford. 

Our return was easy. The treacherous snow had hard- 
ened. But in the distant west masses of cloud were piling 
as high as heaven in fantastic forms like volcanic fires. 
Marsh had noticed the same formation the previous 
summer. 

Mount Whitney reminds me more of the Kaiser Ge- 
birge and the Bitter Root Mountains than any other I 
have seen. They are shark’s teeth set on end. Yet I 
believe that Mount Whitney can be scaled by way of the 
depression on the west and the Devil’s Ladder leading 
upward from it, despite Marsh’s conviction that the lad- 
der cannot be ascended in winter on account of the steep 
wall of snow that covers its terraces. If a crust forms 
there, steps could be cut up the face of the snow. To 
accomplish this our outfit must be carried to Lake View 
Camp and preferably to Langley’s Lake, and will require 
five days more, at least. This attempt must therefore be 
reserved for a future season. Our time has expired and 
our provisions are almost gone. With packers we could 
have accomplished much more, but half the pleasure of 
the trip would have been sacrificed. 


Lone Pine, Frimpay, MARCH 10. 


Tuesday night, following our attempt to gain the sum- 
mit, a wildcat stole the bacon from the head of our bed. 
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I could have tweaked its nose from where I lay, had I 
been awake. Marsh left scraps for it as assurance that 
he bore it no ill will. Guess it was time for us to depart. 

Late Wednesday morning we started down the moun- 
tain. Ibex Meadow was firm for once. Those “go- 
devils” became pretty good little devils — stout little 
devils. They rolled over like cart wheels, side over side, 
end over end, down slopes through thickets along the 
bottom of the cafion. When the slope was fairly steep, 
we rode on the pack; when too steep, the sled rode with 
its runners in the air. One sled stood the test to the 
end. I nearly coasted over Lone Pine Falls in my enthu- 
siasm. From Hunter’s Camp, after hanging the loaded 
sleds in a tree, we tramped to Lone Pine. As we came 
up the lane through the willows in the darkness, a silent 
figure waiting at the bars came swiftly to meet my com- 
panion, while a little tow-headed fellow in the home gave 
him a hug that was enthusiasm itself. I was glad then 
that I had not urged him out along that cliff. The exulta- 
tion of success is a strong incentive to daring, but the 
home call is stronger. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 
May 2, 1908, to May 1, 1909. 


Great vitality is a marked feature of the Sierra Club’s present 
existence. There has been a net increase of 101 new members 
during the past year, the total membership now numbering 1103. 
A total of 205 new members joined the Club and 104 were 
dropped from the list by reason of death, resignations, and non- 
payment of dues. 

The Club was never stronger financially. Though this past 
year has been one of unusually heavy expense, being the first 
year since the fire during the whole of which we have been pay- 
ing rental for a Club room and the salary of an assistant who 
has charge of the room, the balance in the Club Treasury is 
greater than it was last year. 

Now that our finances are once more firmly established, we 
propose spending a small amount of our funds each year in the 
construction of necessary trails in the Sierra. By means of co- 
operation with the Forest Service and county officials, etc., we 
expect to increase several fold the amount to be expended on 
such work. For example, we plan to spend $250.00 this Fall to 
aid in the construction of a much-needed trail from the King’s 
River Cafion past Mist Falls up to Paradise Valley. We hope 
to secure a total of $1,000.00 for this work through co-operative 
contribution. This will build a first-class trail and open up by 
making easy of access a splendid territory tributary to the main 
King’s River Cafion. 

Miss Lydia Atterbury, a member of the Club, who is very 
familiar with the Yosemite region, has been secured as custodian 
of the Lodge for the summer. The eighteen splendid oak chairs, 
which were the gift of Mr. Jas. Mills, of Riverside, have been 
installed in the Lodge and are a most desirable addition to its 
furniture. 

The Outing this year to the Yosemite National Park has 
awakened greater interest than any previous trip. The list of 
applicants is long since complete, and it is greatly to be regretted 
that our inability to handle comfortably a larger party will neces- 
sitate refusing a great many who will desire to go with us. 

The interest in the local walks is also unprecedented. There 
have been thirty or forty on most of the walks, and once, when 
we enjoyed the hospitality of Mr. Wm. Kent and rode to West 
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Point on the train and then walked to Willow Camp, there were 
sixty-eight participants. 

There is plenty of work to be accomplished in the Sierra, and 
it is gratifying to know that the number of persons who are 
interested in aiding in the accomplishment of that work is rapid- 
ly increasing. We want our present members to interest others 
who are in sympathy with our objects, and get them to become 
members also. Respectfully submitted, 

Wm. E. Corsy, Secretary. 





REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 
May 9, 1908, to May 1, 1909. 


To THE Drrectors OF THE SrerRA CLUB. 
Gentlemen: 1 submit the following report of the finances of 
the Sierra Club for the year ending May 1, 1909:— 


GENERAL FUND. 





Receipts. 
Ce ee Ricca ccnddncrsevcceases $1,464.27 
Cash received from Wm. E. Colby, Secretary— 
EAE SER EE eae See eens $3,111.30 
Advertisements (June, 1908, and January, 
SED «cc ccs cns%cacen dence 615.00 
ee Sr I oe ccanewiandaecunedaeeas 120.00 
BE eae 6.60 
ge ge re ee are 40.10 
Refund of Appalachia postage advanced. 118.42 4,011.42 
Pe EE I hic inns ine wicked ncdonsunsaeanie kan $5,475.60 
Expenditures. 
Publication of Buttetins Nos. 38 and 39.............. $1,466.20 
Salary of regular attendant for twelve months ........ 600.00 
Stamps and stationery for general correspondence, etc.. 422.95 


Rent of Room No. 302, Mills Building, for twelve months 360.00 
Stamps for mailing Srerra CLus BuLietins and Ap- 


ae ERE RE eee pee ee ems 309.05 
Le Conte Memorial Lodge expenses .................. 258.36 
es crac gc hi eecaneeseauneeen 146.25 
Additions to furnishings of room and to library........ 75.26 
Printing of circulars, notices, ballots, etc.............. 55.00 
ee ON Eg. icc cdssdebiccsaecnnewescas 36.70 


Carried forward.... $3,720.77 
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Brought forward.... $3,720.77 


I OE ND no oc ietkdeedaceananvecieoosions 31.00 
I oi oie es cena Nadeem es aoe beKkeees 14.60 
ee ia he a ia a cea b airacartel 4.39 
Walk advertisements in newspapers .................. 1.80 
SOON GET GUNGUIIND 6n cc kc ccceccccsccccseese 24.62 
NG es ne ead aenae nse mae meena $3,806.18 
eS OE rrr 1,669.51 
$5,475.69 


PERMANENT FUND (LIFE MEMBERS). 


Balance on hand May 9, 1908...........cccccccceccees $ 519.62 
NS SIE I OO eis occas ec cccccveveaeensess 100.00 
Interest accrued since May 9, 1908 .................. 18.68 


Total on deposit in Security Savings Bank May 1, 1909. .$ 638.30 
Very respectfully, 
J. N. Le Conte, Treasurer. 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 





In addition to longer articles suitable for the body of the magazine, the 
edstor would be glad to receive brief memoranda of all noteworthy trips or 
explorations, together with brief comment and suggestion on any topics of 
general interest to the Club. Descriptive or narrative articles, or notes 
concerning the animals, birds, fish, forests, trails, geology, botany, etc., of 
the mountains, will be acceptable. 

The office of the Sierra Club is Room 302 Mills Building, San Francisco, 
where all Club members are welcome, and where all the maps, photographs, 
and other records of the Club are kept. 

The Club would like to secure additional copies of those numbers of 
the Sterra Crus Buttetin which are noted on the back of the cover of this 
number as being out of print, and we hope any member having extra 
copies will send them to the Secretary. 


British Empassy, WASHINGTON, May 10, 1909. 


My Dear Sir: I am obliged by your letter informing me that 
I have been elected an honorary member of the Sierra Club. 
I appreciate the compliment very highly and beg you to be good 
enough to convey my thanks to the Club. To one whose chief 
recreation and pleasure in life has been the practice of mountain- 
climbing, it is particularly agreeable to be associated with a body 
which has done so much for the exploration of one of the noblest 
mountain ranges in the world and among whose members there 
are so many climbers of brilliant eminence. 

Believe me to be, 

Very faithfully yours, 
W. E. Coxsy, Eso., James Bryce. 
Sierra Club. 





[See page 41 of last issue.] 
BERKELEY, CL. May 18, 1909. 


Editor Sierra Club Bulletin: I think there can be no doubt as 
to the correctness of your etymology and spelling of the word 
“duck” as used by our western mountaineers to designate a stone 
placed upon another larger stone or mass of rock to mark a trail. 
Murray’s Dictionary, our best reliance in all such matters, under 
duck 6, gives the following: “A boy’s game, called also duckstone, 
i duckiestone; also one of the stones used in this game.” Two 

citations given are as follows: “1821, Blackwood’s Magazine. 
The duck is a small stone placed on a larger, and attempted to 
be hit off by the players at the distance of a few paces;” and 
“1888-9,” Longman’s Magazine. Another [game] named “ducks- 
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off” consisted in setting on a large flat stone a round stone, .. . 
which from a certain distance one strove to knock off.” Our 
“trail-blaze” on rocky ground is here so exactly described that any 
one who had ever played the game would almost inevitably call 
the thing a “duck.” The volume containing the letter D was 
published in 1897, which fact may account for the absence of any 
notice of the word in the use under discussion here. 
Very truly yours, 
Cornetius B. Bran.ey. 





APPEAL FOR A CRIPPLED GUIDE. 


We clip the following from the New York Evening Post. Our 
esteemed fellow-member and mountaineer, Harrington Putnam, 
has most appropriately set forth this lamentable case of affliction 
that has befallen a worthy man. Any contributions may be sent 
to Mr. Putnam direct, or to the Secretary of the Sierra Club, 
and will be duly acknowledged. 


To the Editor of The Evening Post: 


Sm: The sympathy of mountain-climbers should be given to 
the Zermatt guide, Rudolf Taugwalder, who arrived in New 
York from Peru on Saturday. He is going homeward with the 
loss of his left hand (amputated at the wrist), with his right 
fingers more or less maimed, and having also lost most of his 
left foot, from the ascent of Mt. Huascaran, in Miss Peck’s 
expedition, described in January Harper's. 

Taugwalder is one of a noted family of Swiss guides. In 1893 
he went to Ararat, making a successful ascent for Mr. H. P. 
Lynch, a London Alpinist, and he afterward acted for Dr. and 
Mrs. Bullock Workman in their first Himalayan season, but was 
prevented by bad weather from any high ascent. 

The perils of frostbites at high Andean altitudes have been 
previously noted. It was largely from this apprehension that 
Sir Martin Conway turned back when just below the top of Mt. 
Sorata, in 1898, as the feet of both his guides had become frost- 
bitten 

In Miss Peck’s climb, however, the freezing occurred on the 
descent. It was due to the loss of Taugwalder’s mitten, and the 
fact that he wore but one pair of stockings inside his stiff 
alpine boots. It was three days before he could reach the hos- 
pital at Yungay, where he stayed three months. His professional 
task had been successfully accomplished, having shared with the 
other guide, Gabriel Zumtaugwald, in a notable mountaineering 
achievement. 
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But at forty-one—nineteen years from the date of his guide’s 
license—poor Taugwalder’s professional career is thus pitiably 
ended. His plight calls for substantial aid from us in America, 
especially from the large number who have experienced the cour- 
ageous help, the fidelity, and the unselfish devotion of Swiss 
guides. Those of Zermatt are a picked body of men, who exer- 
cise an honorable calling. To be thus crippled is a heavy blow, 
cutting off his future livelihood, in a career that has left him 
with but little resources. 

Let it not be said that Americans are indifferent to this misfor- 
tune. Contributions will encourage and reward a worthy recip- 
ient, who bears his fate with fortitude. Some provision toward 
his hard and scanty old age should now come from our mountain- 
lovers. HarRINGTON PuTNaM, 

Vice-President American Alpine Club. 


New York, January 11, 1909. 


APPALACHIAN NATIONAL Forests. 


After ten years of vigorous and persistent work with Congress 
the forces which have been behind the so-called Appalachian 
National Forest movement almost achieved success at the last 
session. Both the Senate and the House passed bills favoring 
this project, through which it is primarily sought to protect the 
headwaters of the great interstate streams which take their rise 
in the Southern Appalachian range and in the White Mountains 
of New Hampshire. From the Senate was secured a bill which 
provided for the purchase of the necessary lands with the aid 
of a direct treasury appropriation. The House passed a bill of 
considerably broader scope, one capable of dealing with the sub- 
ject in a national rather than in a sectional manner, but not 
appropriating the funds from the treasury unconditionally, but 
as the proceeds of the existing National forests might allow. 
This measure did not meet with the approval of the great 
majority of the members from the present National-forest states, 
California being the only State of that group to deliver so much 
as a single vote for the bill. The vote of the Hon. James 
McLachlan of Pasadena was the only one cast in its favor by 
any member representing the Rockies and the Pacific Coast. 
Similarly the senators from those states took objection to this 
diversion of the forest revenues of their section for the purpose 
of creating National forests elsewhere. The House bill reached 
the upper chamber during the closing hours of the session, when 
time was too limited to admit of full debate. Had time admitted 
a complete discussion in the Senate, there is reason to believe 
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that the House bill could have been passed through that branch 
as well. 

To-day, therefore, the subject stands in its legal aspects just 
where it did at the outset of the campaign. The bill must be 
reintroduced in the present Congress and be argued before the 
committees just as before. But all these years of agitation and 
effort have not been thrown away. A great body of public senti- 
ment has been built up in all parts of the country. People under- 
stand the question, and the underlying motives which actuate 
both the petitioners and the opponents. As a result the course 
of the new bill should be much easier than that of its predeces- 
sors. Whether the new bill will provide for the utilization of the 
receipts from the present forests, or will call for a direct treasury 
appropriation has not been definitely determined at this writing. 
It is certain, however, that it will follow the comprehensive and 
statesmanlike lines of the recent House bill, which was drawn 
by Representative Weeks, of Massachusetts, making its terms 
applicable to the protection of important watersheds in whatever 
part of the country they may be situated. 

The East congratulates the Pacific Coast and the country at 
large upon the consummation of the long-cherished desire to 
save the famed Calaveras Grove from destruction. That was 
finally accomplished through the appropriation of unreserved 
public timber elsewhere, board foot for board foot. At present 
market prices that timber thus appropriated represents many 
thousands of dollars which might otherwise have been sold and 
converted into the National treasury. It is difficult to understand 
the logic which allows the appropriation of a dollar’s worth of 
salable timber as the purchase price of what is to all intents 
and purposes a recreation park, and yet denies that Congress 
has the power to make a direct draft of legal tender from the 
treasury for the protection of some of the greatest economic 
interests in the country. 

The new bill will be introduced into the House during the 
present extra session, that it may be ready for committee consid- 
eration during the early days of the regular sitting in December. 
To the East and South it is a matter of very vital consequence, 
and once the policy is established it is as certain to prove as 
creditable to the nation at large as is the present federal irriga- 
tion policy, which was once opposed by some of the very 
men who to-day are arrayed against the Appalachian National 
Forests bill. 


ALLEN CHAMBERLAIN, Boston. 
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Extracts FROM REpoRT OF SUPERINTENDENT OF THE YOSEMITE 
NaTIONAL Park, 1908. 


Fish.—The fish hatchery at Wawona was, as usual, operated 
this year by the California Fish Commission. About 300,000 fry 
were hatched and distributed in the waters of the park, the troops 
distributing about 100,000. In addition to this there were netted 
from some of the smaller streams, which were dry during the 
summer, a number of fish, which were then placed in streams that 
had not been previously stocked. Some of the streams and lakes 
which were stocked about ten years ago have now become so full 
of fish that it is impossible to make a cast without having half a 
dozen immediately rise to the flies, resulting in a double or treble 
catch. No better fishing ground than the mountain streams of 
the Yosemite National Park exists anywhere. 

Patented Lands.—I can but repeat what I said in my last annual 
report with regard to the patented lands lying within the limits 
of the park, and urge even more strenuously that action be taken 
looking toward the acquisition by the Government of these patent- 
ed lands. 

Roads, Trails, and Bridges——The condition of the roads in and 
about the Yosemite Valley is deplorable. The one great drawback 
to the visitor’s pleasure is the fact that he is driven over rough 
roads so dusty that when he arrives at his destination his dearest 
friend could not recognize him. Nearly every visitor states, “I 
cannot see why something is not done to the roads.” Many add, 
“We have just come from the Yellowstone, where all the roads 
are watered, and we understood that such was the case here; 
had we known it was so dreadful we never would have come.” 
It would be useless to attempt to put in a water system by which 
the roads could be sprinkled until the roads themselves are prop- 
erly constructed, as the entire pipe line would be destroyed in 
the work necessary to properly build the roads. The roads should 
be widened, macadamized, and watered. No macadamized road 
can be prevented from raveling unless it is watered occasionally, 
either by natural rains or artificially by sprinkling. In this climate 
where there is often a period of four or five months in which no 
rain falls, the use of sprinkling carts on the roads is absolutely 
essential, both to keep down the dust and to prevent the road 
from breaking up. The location of the main road from the 
terminus of the Yosemite Valley Railroad to the Sentinel Hotel 
is definitely fixed, and consequently the work on this road can be 
proceeded with when there are funds available for the purpose. 
The other roads should be carefully laid out with the view to 
having them placed in the best location for artistic effects and 
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the general plan adopted at once before any great amount of 
work is put upon them. It is urgently requested that an appro- 
priation of not less than $150,000 be secured for putting the road 
from El Portal to the hotels in proper condition. The visitors 
to the valley are entitled to this consideration, and to my mind 
it is of first importance. 

During the past year about three miles of the worst portion of 
the road was so far macadamized as to be ready for the top dress- 
ing. A temporary dressing was put on, which has worked quite 
well, and this portion of the road is remarked upon by every per- 
son coming over it. About $17,000 was expended under two 
contracts with the Warren Improvement Company last year, on a 
percentage basis, which was found to be most satisfactory. A 
similar contract for aligning, straightening, and macadamizing 
the road on the south side of the Merced River, which will aggre- 
gate about $13,000, has been let this year to Chadwick & Sykes, 
and work thereon is in progress. 

In addition to the fifteen miles of road extending from El 
Portal to the Sentinel Hotel there are about fifteen miles on the 
floor of the valley. These are all dusty and unpleasant to travel 
upon, and should receive attention as soon as the main road is 
repaired. Besides these roads there are four miles of road leading 
in the direction of Wawona, which originally lay within the state 
grant, and four miles leading toward Groveland, which was form- 
erly a part of the Big Oak Flat road. Other than these all roads 
lying within the park are toll-roads, being the Big Oak Fiat, 
Coulterville, and Wawona roads, which are kept in fair condi- 
tion by the corporations owning them, and the Tioga road, which 
is not passable except for people on horseback. The owners of 
the latter road attempt to keep up the appearance of control over 
said road by sending out a wagon during the last week in August 
and cutting their way through the woods, sometimes on the old 
road-bed and sometimes off. 

There are three main trails leading from the floor of the valley 
to the top of the rim about the valley. These trails are traveled 
by about 10,000 people each season and require constant care. 
They are in quite good condition, but it needs constant work to 
maintain them. The total length of these trails is about twenty- 
four miles. The trails throughout the park proper are in fair 
condition, but as very little work has been done on them since 
they were originally built, some need repairing. This can readily 
be done at small expense by employing day labor. The following 
trails have been constructed this season by Thomas H. Carter, 
working under contract, for the sum of $3,500: From Rancheria 
Mountain, via Bear Valley, to Kerrick Cafion; from Kerrick 
Cafion, via Slide Cafion, to Matterhorn, connecting with existing 
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trails. The northern part of the park is now practically supplied 
with trails, except a portion leading from Lake Eleanor over 
toward Twin Lakes. 

The following bridge improvements have been made during 
the past year: The Pohono bridge has been replaced, and the iron 
bridge near the Sentinel Hotel repaired, for $2,385 and $093, 
respectively, both jobs having been done under contract by the 
Mervy-Elwell Company; and the bridge over the Merced River 
above Kenneyville (upper bridge) has been repaired by day labor, 
the total expenditure being $939.75. 


Hetch-Hetchy Valley—The Hetch-Hetchy has been brought 
more prominently to the notice of visitors this year than ordina- 
rily, with the result that a larger number of people have visited it. 
It is one of the most interesting features of the park and should 
be made easy of access by a wagon road, which could be built 
at a very reasonable cost. From this valley numerous side trips 
by easy trails are available. Lake Eleanor, Lake Vernon, Ranch- 
eria Mountain, and Till Till Valley are all within an easy day’s 
ride and return from the valley. Tilden Lake, Pleasant Valley, 
and Jack Mains Cafion are within an easy day’s ride, the return 
trip being made the following day. 


Eprtor1aL Note.—Many criticisms of the Federal Government in 
its management of the Yosemite Valley have come to our attention. 
Since this Club was largely instrumental in securing the recession 
of the Valley and having it incorporated in the Yosemite National 
Park, where it logically belonged, it may not be out of place to 
make some comment on these criticisms. The one that is most 
seriously urged is that the Federal Government has not kept 
faith in expending large sums on improvements as it has in the 
Yellowstone. While it must be confessed that as large sums 
have not been appropriated as we had hoped and been led to 
believe would be the case, yet the real test is whether the Valley 
has been benefited to any extent by the change of control. That 
there is noticeable improvement is admitted by almost every one 
conversant with the facts. The appropriations made under State 
control never exceeded $15,000 per annum, and a considerable 
portion of this amount was used to defray expenses of adminis- 
tration and left little for permanent improvements. The Federal 
Government has appropriated annually $30,000. A far greater 
proportion of this money is expended in permanent improve- 
ments than under State management. For example, $17,000 was 
expended in 1907 on permanent road work, and a contract calling 
for $13,000 more was let in 1908. An engineer has been detailed 
to assist in this work. These are but instances of the splendid 
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character of the work being accomplished under the new regime. 
We sincerely hope that Congress will materially increase the 
annual appropriation for the park, but, in any event, the recession 
of the Valley has been fully justified by the results already 
accomplished. 





EXTRACTS FROM REporT OF STATE ENGINEER, NOVEMBER 30, 1908. 


Present State Roads—The State roads now owned by Cali- 
fornia and under the control of this department all traverse the 
mountainous districts. No valley roads or macadam highways 
are under State supervision. To date, the policy of the State has 
been to construct and maintain roads through territory where 
construction is expensive and the counties through which they 
run are too poor to properly care for a road. In cases of this 
kind the assistance rendered by the State is proper and should be 
extended. 

One may to-day attempt the trip of viewing the wonders of our 
mountains and find himself blocked by being unable to travel 
by road. The finest scenery of the Sierra Nevadas is inaccessible, 
and would, if opened by road, prove a valuable asset to the State. 

Mono Lake Basin Road.—There has been appropriated a main- 
tenance fund of $1,250 per annum for this road, but as I regret 
to state the road is not yet wholly completed to its western 
terminus, and consequently this money has been applied only 
to the work finished under the first contract. 

When this road is completed in 1909 there should be some 
action taken towards the improvement of the Tioga road proper. 
This road extends from Crockers Station, in the Yosemite 
National Park, to the lake at the head of Leevining Creek Cajfion, 
or the western terminus of the State road. The Tioga road has 
received little repairing, and consequently is in very poor shape 
for travel. Nearly its whole distance is in the bounds of the 
National Park, and should, therefore, be bought by the Federal 
Government and repaired. Unless this is done, travel by this 
route will be so badly handicapped as to make this beautiful 
country inaccessible to a great many people. 

King’s River Cation Road—The appropriation of $25,000 by 
the State, contingent upon the county of Fresno contributing 50 
per cent as much, or $12,500, provided $37,500 for the survey, 
location, and construction of this most important scenic highway 
of the State. During the year 1906 a survey was made for the 
first 20.1 miles to a point near Horseshoe Bend on the South 
Fork of the King’s River. In 1907 the survey was continued 
under the charge of Mr. E. B. Henderson. He crossed the river 
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near Windy Cliffs and then kept on the north side of the river 
to the end of the survey near the Cedar Grove Hotel, in the floor 
of the King’s River Cafion. A total length of 32.8 miles gives a 
road from the General Grant National Park to the floor of the 
wonderful cafion of the South Fork of the King’s River. 

For nearly the whole distance of this road some of the most 
delightful scenery of California is passed. Leaving the big trees 
at the General Grant National Park and skirting the west slope 
of the ridge a panoramic view of the San Joaquin Valley is 
seen. Then crossing the summit of the ridge and descending 
into Ten-Mile is, for the last two miles, in full view of the main 
King’s River Cafion and Tehipite from Indian Point. Crossing 
Ten-Mile Creek and gradually descending until Lockwood Creek 
is passed, suddenly the road emerges on the crest directly over- 
looking the confluence of the Middle and South Forks of the 
King’s River. Here a rough, rugged, and rocky country is 
traversed until past Redwood Creek, when the ground encountered 
is very good for the construction of a road. This continues until 
within one half mile of the river crossing. It is on this side of 
the mountain, of good road ground, that may be seen the great 
gorge of Windy Cliffs. Where the road switches back on a 
turn on the crest of a ridge, the view of a deep chasm fifteen 
hundred feet deep is, perhaps, unsurpassed in beauty, and at the 
foot of this gorge, where the road survey is along the river, is a 
cave of unknown dimensions. The mouth of this cave is very 
close to the road, about one hundred feet, and extends into the 
limestone of Windy Cliffs. Continuing on the north side of the 
river until Grizzly Creek is reached, a wild river gorge is tra- 
versed. Beyond Grizzly Creek the ground gradually flattens 
out into the floor of the cafion. 





NraGaraA Farts Savep AGAIN. 


Congress Recognizes Wishes of the People by Re-enacting Legis- 
lation for Preservation of the Great Cataract. 

Niagara Falls has been saved again for “all the people.” Con- 
gress has again exercised its rights in controlling the water of 
the falls and recognized the expressed desire of the American 
people that the great scenic wonder be guarded from the diversion 
of its waters for purely commercial activities. 

The story of the latest effort to secure legislation in behalf of 
the people at large by the preservation of the falls is an unusually 
interesting one. Under the provisions of the Burton Law the 
amount of water that could be diverted from the river above the 
falls for the great power plants was regulated by governmental 
control. That bill was to expire by limitation June 3oth of this 
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year. It had been originally enacted through the efforts of the 
American Civic Association which had as a splendid friend in 
Congress Hon. Theodore E. Burton, of Cleveland, Chairman of 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. When enacted it was 
thought the term of three years would be a sufficient time for 
the completion of the long-pending treaty between the United 
States and Canada, which would include provisions for the control 
of the waters of Niagara. 

Two months ago the terms of a treaty had been presented to 
the Senate for approval. It would have safeguarded in but a 
partial way the beauty of the falls, and to that extent would have 
afforded temporary satisfaction until specific legislation could 
be enacted. But during the closing weeks of Congress it became 
apparent that the treaty might fail of ratification by the Senate. 
Then arose the emergency, and again the American Civic Asso- 
ciation, led by its President, J. Horace McFarland, demonstrated 
its power in securing quick and efficient results. The Rivers 
and Harbors bill had been reported, with no especial provisions 
for Niagara. Just one week prior to adjournment, Chairman 
Burton, who has been the constant friend of the people in the 
saving of Niagara, presented a House Joint Resolution extending 
the terms of the Burton Bill for an additional period of two 
years. Then came action. 

The aid of every member of the American Civic Association 
was enlisted in the forwarding of telegrams and letters to Con- 
gressmen asking the passage of the resolution. The House gave 
almost immediate response in its passage two days after it had 
been presented. Then the shower of telegrams and letters, all 
directed from the general headquarters of the American Civic 
Association, was turned on the Senate, where it was feared the 
resolution might be lost in the rush of other important legislation 
that always occurs in the closing days of Congress. But the 
demand was insistent; the Senators heeded the call, received the 
resolution and on Tuesday, two days before adjournment, passed 
it under unanimous suspension of the rules. It was short, sharp 
work—but effective. Not only have the falls been guarded, but 
the efficiency of the American Civic Association has again been 
demonstrated. 

As one of the members said, “If the American Civic Association 
had never achieved anything more than its grand work for the 
falls of Niagara, it would more than have justified its existence 
and maintenance. But it is doing more. Niagara is but an inci- 
dent. It is making, daily, for “A Better and More Beautiful 
America” by inspiring in all parts of the United States and 
Canada positive work for the physical development of cities, 
towns, and villages. 
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Hetcu-Hetcuy VALLEY. 


Where io Obtain Information Concerning the Effort by San 
Francisco to Utilize the Hetch-Hetchy Watershed. 


1. Putnam’s Magazine, May, 1909. Article entitled “Camping 
above the Yosemite,” by Harriet Monroe, pp. 221-6. Reprinted 
in this issue of the Sierra Club Bulletin. 

2. The World To-day, May, 1909. “The Hetch-Hetchy,” by 
F. M. Fultz, pp. 524-530. 

3. World’s Work, April, 1909. Editorial and article entitled 
“San Francisco against the Nation.” 

4. Suburban Life, March, 1909. Article entitled “Despoiling 
the Hetch-Hetchy,” by Wm. F. Badé, pp. 117-118. 

5. Outlook (New York), January 30, 1909. Editorial, pp. 234- 
236; article entitled “Dismembering Our National Park,” by 
R. U. Johnson, pp. 252-3. 

6. Outlook (New York), February 13, 1909. Editorial, pp. 
330-331. 

7. Outlook (New York), November 2, 1907. Article entitled 
“The Tuolumne Yosemite in Danger,” by John Muir, pp. 486-480. 

8. Century Magazine, January, 1909. “The Endangered Val- 
ley,” by John Muir. 

9. Independent (New York), January 14, 1909. Editorial, 
“Shall the Yosemite Be Despoiled.” 

10. Independent (New York), May 14, 1908. “The Hetch- 
Hetchy Valley,” pp. 1079-1084. 

The attention of members interested in the controversy con- 
cerning the Hetch-Hetchy Valley is called to the verbatim report 
of the hearings before the Committees of the Senate and House 
of Representatives on Public Lands at Washington. There is a 
copy on file at the Club Library, 302 Mills Building, and others 
may be obtained by sending to the Superintendent of Public 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 


Srerra Crus Pins. 


A very attractive Sierra Club pin is on sale at the office of the 
Secretary. The price in silver or bronze is $1.00; and in gold, 
either as a pin or watch-fob, $3.50. The gold pin is only made to 
order. Those desiring to have a pin sent by registered mail 
should send to the Secretary of the Sierra Club ten cents in 
addition to the above-mentioned price. 





Srerra Cius STATIONERY. 
The official die of the Sierra Club is now at store of Paul Elder 
& Co., 239 Grant Avenue, San Francisco, who are prepared to 
execute orders for Club stationery. 
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Maps OF THE SIERRA NEVADA MOUNTAINS. 


The three maps of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, hitherto 
printed as ordinary blue prints, have recently been revised, and 
are now printed by a new process as blue lines on white paper. 
This greatly increases the utility of the maps, as notes and new 
features can be added by the traveler in pencil. These maps, as 
before, are three in number: No. 1, The Yosemite National Park; 
No. 2, The Basin of the San Joaquin River; and No. 3, The 
Basins of the King’s, Kern, and Kaweah rivers. 

The price of each of these new maps will be $1.50. The old 
blue-print maps will not be furnished hereafter. 

J. N. Le Conte, Berkeley, Cal. 
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FORESTRY NOTES. 





Epitep sy Proressor Wit1AM R. DuDLEy. 





Through the establishment of six dis- 
trict headquarters in the West, the work 
of the Forest Service has advanced so far 
that it is now possible to undertake a thorough-going examination 
of National forest boundaries and an inquiry into the character 
of any interior areas which may appear to be not suitable for 
National forest purposes. In a letter to the district forester in 
this city, Forester Pinchot says: 


District EXAMINATION 
or BouNDARIES. 


“Plans formulated here last winter and 
approved by the Secretary of Agriculture 
call for a systematic and complete going 
over of all National forest boundaries during the present field 
season. The work which you have been constantly doing in this 
direction is along the right lines, but the plan adopted calls for 
more concentrated effort in this work throughout the Service 
during the coming summer. With the field force at your com- 
mand and your close knowledge of local conditions and cf the 
National forest officers, you can so organize this effort in your 
district as to insure a thorough going over of your part of the 
60,000 miles of National forest boundaries by competent men, 
whose reports as to the character of the land within and without 
the forests and whose recommendations as to lands which should 
be excluded or included, checked by the information already pos- 
sessed by the Forest Service, can be relied on. 

“To do this work in one summer will make severe demands 
on you, but it is not beyond the capacity of the Service as now 
organized. Please give it your best efforts until the work is 
completed, and bear in mind especially that the quality of the 
work must be unimpeachable. 

“This work should all be completed by the close of the present 
field season, and each district forester should at that time be able 
to vouch for the correctness of the proposed boundaries of his 
forests. If, however, there are changes recommended by exam- 
iners which you feel are questionable, such cases may go over 
for checking until the next field season, in order that no mistakes 
may be made. Possible additions should be noted as carefully 
in the six States where congressional action is necessary to 
create additions to forests as elsewhere. 

“As you know, the policy of the Service has always been to 
exclude from the boundaries of a National forest all agricultural 


LETTER FROM 
ForesTER PINCHOT. 
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land, except, as Congress clearly intended, areas so small that 
they could be handled more acceptably under the Act of June 11, 
1906. We want all the land put to its best use, whatever that 
use may be. A good deal of time and money has been spent 
by the Service in this most important work. I believe, however, 
that there is still land which would serve the public interests 
best outside of National forests and which could therefore be 
excluded to the public advantage. 1 believe, too, that adjoining 
many of the forests are areas which, because of the value of the 
timber they support, their importance under a proper forest cover 
for watershed protection, or because the best public use of the 
existing forest can be brought about only through their inclusion, 
should be added to the National forests. 

“In considering changes of boundary the character of the land 
and its future usefulness for forest or agricultural purposes, the 
protection that it may give to watersheds at the head of streams 
from which towns, cities, and irrigation projects draw their 
supply, areas which need reforestation, and areas which should 
be included from the standpoint of the public welfare generally, 
should all be carefully considered. Whenever a change of 
boundary is recommended the reason for it should be plainly 
shown. When the proper boundary of the forest does not con- 
form to the exterior limits of the timbered areas the reason 
should be given plainly. 

“In accordance with the usual practice, every effort should be 
made to learn the wishes of citizens as to what lands should 
be excluded or included. If areas are proposed for addition or 
elimination at the request of citizens, their petitions should form 
part of the reasons for the change in boundaries. Petitions which 
have contributed to the establishment of the present boundaries 
should, when practicable, be submitted as part of the record. 

“For this work you will need to use your very best available 
help. The organization of the work is, of course, in your hands. 

“Existing and proposed boundaries, and all land and cover 
classifications should always be shown on maps, supported by 
reports. So far as possible, the Forest Service atlas folios should 
be used as the base maps. The publication of these folios is being 
pushed forward as rapidly as possible. By the first of August 
nearly all of them will be in your hands. Where it is possible to 
get them to you at a considerably earlier date by leaving out 
the classification and simply sending you the blank copies this 
will be done. 

“In addition to having every boundary line carefully gone over, 
I want you to consider whether you have any considerable areas 
of agricultural land in the interior of the forests or other land 
which would serve the public best by being excluded. 
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“This is a matter on which it will be necessary for you to put 
your very best effort. If there is any help that can be given by 
the Washington office, let me know. From the time this work 
first starts I want you to keep me fully informed of its progress 
by monthly reports.” 


When the various district offices of the 
Forest Service were established in the 
West, a big step was taken toward transferring into the field the 
actual work of administering the National forests. The district 
offices have now been in operation for about six months, and the 
wisdom of their establishment has been demonstrated. Restrict- 
ing the forests to be looked after by each district office to those 
where conditions are similar has enabled the officers in charge 
of various lines of work to secure a much fuller grasp of detail 
than was possible when affairs were administered from Wash- 
ington, and many questions of policy must necessarily be con- 
sidered from the standpoint of all the forests. 


District OFFICES. 


Another step is about to be taken by the 
Service to still further simplify the car- 
rying on of National forest business, for 
it has been decided to transfer certain lines of work entirely to 
the supervisors, making them solely responsible for results. When 
this is done the district offices will have much more time for 
the actual supervision of work in the field, since a great deal of 
the routine office work which now demands their attention will be 
transferred to the supervisors’ offices. 

The lines of work thus transferred include the record of all 
permanent improvement work, the issuance of special-use permits 
not involving the execution of bonds or involving water power or 
other natural resources, action on claims where the applicant’s 
good faith is shown and the land is not needed for administrative 
purposes. Also, all small or unadvertised timber sales will be 
acted upon directly by the forest supervisor and record of these 
sales will be kept only in the supervisor’s office, to be checked up 
from time to time by members of the district office. 

This step is not in the nature of an experiment, but is following 
out a policy which has been contemplated for a long time, but 
the execution of which has had to wait until this time because it 
was not deemed at first advisable to place this full responsibility 
upon the supervisors. The time has now come, however, when 
it is felt that this new move will mean increased efficiency in the 
transaction of National forest business. F. E. O. 


SUPERVISORS’ 
Orrices’ JURISDICTION. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 





Epitep By WILLIAM Freperic Bape. 





, This little story exhibits at its best the mature 
literary art of John Muir. It is a leaf from the 
large book of his experience as an explorer. Even one who has 
not had first-hand acquaintance with glaciers, forests, and 
mountains cannot read this story of adventure without a speeding 
pulse. The setting of the tale could scarcely have been more 
dramatic. A fierce storm on a great glacier of the Alaskan 
Fairweather Range, the “ice-cliffs towering above the shrinking 
forest,” an exploratory excursion over the ice-falls, the barrier 
of an abysmal crevasse encountered at night-fall in returning, 
the perilous crossing by an ice-bridge—these are materials worthy 
of Muir’s pen. The only actors in the drama are John Muir and 
Stickeen. The latter is a dog, named for an Alaskan tribe of 
Indians. Odd, independent, reserved on ordinary occasions, the 
presence of an awful danger suddenly brings to the surface un- 
suspected sagacity and emotion. “Who could have suspected the 
capacity of this dull, enduring little fellow for all that most stirs 
our mortal frame?” It is safe to say that henceforward Stickeen 
ranks among the immortals. The many thousands who now 
hail with joy the too infrequent products of John Muir’s pen, 
will place this sketch beside the water-ouzel as one of the finest 
of his animal portraits. No better recommendation could be 
given. W. F. B. 


” 


“STICKEEN. 


Enos A. Mills is a naturalist and a moun- 
tain climber who dedicates his book, 

Rocxrss."t “Wild Life on the Rockies,” to John 
Muir. This book contains the record of many long rambles 
among the mountains, especially in winter, when the deep snow 
and the intense cold added a spice of danger to his experiences. 
He carried no firearms and no food, except a few raisins, yet he 
gives the story of several experiences far above the snow-line in 
great storms, when only constant movement and skill in traveling 
on snowshoes saved him from death. For three years he was the 
State Snow Observer in Colorado, scaling many of the highest 


“Witp Lire ON THE 


* Stickeen. By Joun Muir. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1909. Narrow 12 
mo. 60 cents net. 

t Wild Life on the Rockies. By Enos A. Miiis, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
publishers, Boston. $1.75 net. 
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peaks of the Rockies and making studies on the upper slopes. He 
devotes one chapter to a graphic story of his experiences in the 
wilds without firearms and he declares as the result of many trips 
that he is content to take the chances without the burden of 
weapons. 

This volume is full of incidents, capitally told. In fact, it is one 
of the best open-air books issued in years, because of the writer’s 
enthusiasm and his power of making the reader share in his own 
pleasure in wild nature. The volume is finely illustrated from 
photographs. 


- This important volume by Major- 
Hanp-Book oF ALASKA: General A. W. Greely, United States 
Irs Resovacss, Paosucts, Army, and a member of the Sierra 
AND ATTRACTIONS."* Club, on Alaska, is the first compre- 
hensive and altogether satisfactory book on that great and largely 
unknown country as it is to-day. General Greely, Chief Signal 
Officer, U. S. A., and former Arctic Explorer, is, by his many 
visits to Alaska and by his knowledge of the territory, its indus- 
tries, and its people, thoroughly equipped for writing such a book, 
and he has produced an exhaustive, authoritative, and interest- 
ing volume. It is a complete picture of Alaska to-day in its 
geographical, commercial, social, and industrial and political con- 
ditions. A book invaluable to any one who is going to the 
territory for any purpose, and at the same time of the greatest 
serviceableness as a reference book. 


A valuable volume, of unusual interest to 
THe Brora oF THE Californians, has been added to the Club’s 
SAN Banwanpeno library in Joseph Grinnell’s “Biota of the 
Mountains.”"t San Bernardino Mountains,” a recent pub- 
lication of the University of California. Mr. Grinnell’s exhaust- 
ive study of the various forms of life in the region he describes 
will interest not only Southern Californians, but all those who 
are familiar with the birds, mammals, plants or trees of the 
northern Sierra, as they are in many cases identical. The author 
always notes the zonal distribution of the species under observa- 
tion, the localities and dates of his studies, and frequently dwells 
at some length upon the more intimate and individual character- 
istics of his subjects of study. This gives the volume a peculiar 
value to the general reader, for whom many such passages as 


* Hand-Book of Alaska: Its Resources, Products, and Attractions. By 
Major-General A. W. Greery, U. S. A. Charles Scribner's Sons, 153-157 
Fifth Avenue, New York. $2.00 net. 

t The Biota of the San Bernardino Mountains. By Josern Garinnett. 
University of California Publications in Zodlogy. 
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the description of the marauding habits of chipmunks or of the 
Audubon warbler harrying his young out of his home ground 
into pastures new will furnish suggestive hints for future observa- 
tions of his own. A number of admirable plates, notably those 
of gopher- and rattlesnakes, give the book an added interest. 
M. R. P. 


By courtesy of Herr Hans Otto Knispel 
we are in receipt of this volume of moun- 
taineering records of the great Alpine 
clubs of Germany and Austria. It is a 
*’magnificently illustrated book, and to our 
German members it will be a veritable 
mine of delight. All mountaineers will find its pictorial presenta- 
tion of mountains and alpine scenery most enjoyable. The thanks 
of the Sierra Club are extended to Herr Knispel and his confreres 
for this beautiful remembrance. B. 2.2. 


“ZEITSCHRIFT DES 
DEUTSCHEN UND CESTER- 
REICHISCHEN ALPEN- 
Vereins. Banp XXXIX 
JAHRGANG 1908.” 


a Under the foregoing title a collection of 

Mission TALES IN THE fanciful stories of the Spanish occupa- 
tion of California have been grouped to- 
gether by Mrs. A. S. C. Forbes. The typography is excellent and 
the illustrations well done. To those interested in that period of 
the State’s history the book will be found entertaining. 


Days OF THE Dons.”* 


* Mission Tales in the Days of the Dons. By Mrs. A. S. C. Forses. Pub- 
lished by A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, 1909. Large 12mo. $1.50. 











